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Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’ 
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Speech of His Excellency, Wm. Clajlin, 
4T A PUBLIC MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PREVEN- 
TION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, IN MUSIC HALL, MARCH 30, 1869. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am present to-night to receive rather than to 
impart information. I come, for one, to thank the 
gentlemen who are present with us from other cities, 
who have begun this great work, and who have been 
instrumental in opening to this nation the amount of 
brutality which is abroad, but which has been cov- 
éred up or disregarded. The truth is, as it comes to 
my mind, that for the last thirty years, the humanity 

the nation has been absorbed in the effort to ele- 
vate men, to unshackle them, to free them from the 
om and the lash. The great evil of slavery, 
happily, no longer stands in the way of the nation’s 
humanity, and now this great work has come upon 
us. It is an uprising, as it were, of the better in- 
stincts of the people. In former times, we thought 
little of brutalities which now seem horrible to us. 


SOUTHERN CUSTOMS. 


The remarks of your President in regard to the 
cruel treatment of horses on the Brookline road at 
Might, brought to my mind some things that came 
under my observation when, thirty years ago, I vis- 
ited some of the southern cities, where it was the 
custom to whip men and women. It was a common 
© thing then to see horses beaten cruelly in the street, 

and no one seemed to pay any attention to it. 

Everybody who has travelled at the South has 


heard, as he passed along the street, a sound like a 

istol shot. I have been startled again and again by 
it. What was it? It was the crack of the immense 
whip carried by the drivers of teams, the handle long 
as a fishing-rod, and wielded with both hands. If 
the horses or oxen did not turn quickly enough to 
suit the driver, he would beat them furiously with 
the handle of his whip. It was a common occur- 
rence, but has come to an end, I trust, with other 
brutalities. Then, as you have heard to-night, there 
are a thousand things, some of which have been laid 
bare before you, which indicate the brutality which 
we have permitted, and which henceforth, I trust, 
will become horrible in the sight of the people. 


HOPES FOR THE FUTURE. 

I come to thank these gentlemen for their activity 
and zeal. They have, as I said before, aided an up- 
rising of the humane instincts of our nature. The 
treatment of animals shows the degree of civilization 
of any nation or people; and I hope that the spec- 
tacle of driving horses at speed for any such length 
of time, to which reference has been made, will no 
longer be seen in this Commonwealth. My friend 
did not mention the fact, that one of the horses had 
not been driven twenty-five miles when he dropped 
dead in the street; neither did he state the further 
fact, that he was left there by his inhuman driver for 
the people of the village to remove. These things 
my friends, ought not to be. 

We have much to do in the future. We have 
much to do in our families. We should not permit 
our little ones to tease the animals under their 
charge. That is the earliest manifestation of the 
brutal instinct in man, which finds its development 
in the dog-fight and the cock-fight, which, I am 
happy to say, in this Commonwealth are driven back 
into the darkest streets of our cities, and the darkest 
corners of those streets. 

But we have much to do in regard to our other 
animals, that are in common use. If they are kept 
in cold and uncomfortable barns or stables, they suf- 
fer immensely. If we neglect them, or grow careless 
about them, they will be unable to perform the ser- 
vice expected of them. 


THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY. 
Many of these things will be pointed out by the 
little paper, “ Our Dumb Animals,” which I must ask 
you all to take, for it is as interesting as any paper 
that comes to my table. And as the work of this 
society goes on, raising the ideas of the people in 
this humane way, it will show the world that in our 
own State, our attention is not altogether engrossed 


in caring for men, but that we look even to the com- 
fort and welfare of the dumb animals about us. We 
all love the horse. I never met a man yet, saint or 
sinner, who did not; and yet, so much have we been 
accustomed to misuse and abuse him, that many 
things which are really terrible to a horse are per- 
mitted by the public to be overlooked or forgotten. 

As I have said, I hope this society will go on, 
spreading light in the community until our practices 
become such, in our treatment of our dumb animals, 
as to do credit to our character as a humane and 
Christian people. 


Address of His Honor, Mayor Shurtleff, 


AT MUSIC HALL, MARCH 30, 1869. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

After what you have heard this evening, it would 
be unbecoming in me to detain you with a speech ; 
but I should leave this hall much dissatisfied were I 
not to express most emphatically, and in this public 
manner, my hearty and unfeigned sympathy, and 
that of my associates in the city government, with 
the objects of your association, and also my a 
gratification at the results which have already been 
accomplished by its efforts. It is indeed true, as you 
have stated, that at the commencement of your 
benevolent enterprise, I did go out a little from the 
usual routine of the generally conceived duties of a 
city functionary, in attempting to aid this society in 
its praiseworthy purpose and endeavors, thereby 
incurring for a time the disapprobation of a few of 
my associates; but I rejoice to find that my humble 
effort in your assistance was construed correctly by 
our community, which is always ready to appreciate 
good motives, and sustain the right in all matters of 
active benevolence; and I am also thankful for the 
great good that the society has accomplished during 
the past year, and which has been so noticeable in 
this city. During my official year just past I received 
many communications relating to the abuse of ani- 
mals, some of which related to cases that I could 
take care of without calling upon the assistance of 
the association. Others, that I thought would come 
more particularly under the province of the associa- 
tion, I have unhesitatingly referred to your officers. 
And here let me say, that all that have been com- 
mitted to the society, through the aid of my friend, 
Mr. Angell, your president, have been most promptly 
and satisfactorily attended to, producing results from 
which much that is good must certainly enure. 

BEACON STREET. 
It is not long since, Mr. President, that I received 
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a most respectful communication from a considerable 
number of ladies, asking, in a very supplicating 
manner, for the relief of horses abused while passing 
up the street where I myself reside. Shortly after- 
wards, and while I was taking the necessary steps to 
abate this cruelty,—nuisance it might also well be 
called,—I received another from the British consul 
on the same subject; and, as soon as I could accom- 
plish the desired relief, or an approximation to it, I 
think something efficient was done, although a doub- 
ling of the police force in the disturbed part of the 
street was required for the purpose; and this will 
most assuredly prevent the recurrence hereafter of 
such cruelty and obnoxious sights in the highways, 
at least in that which leads from the City Hall to the 
Capitol of the Commonwealth ; and I hope no other 
street, however inconspicuous, may be again the 
scene of such brutal and cowardly treatment as that 
alluded to, and which has been too common, I am 
compelled to say, within the thoroughfares of this 


city. 

Much of the trouble that leads to the abuse of 
horses in this city arises from overburdening them. 
Some of the Boston streets are quite steep in their 
ascent, and the travel over them consequently diffi- 
cult in all seasons of the year. The one that has 
come more immediately under my notice is exceed- 
ingly difficult of ascent by loaded teams, and during 
winter, when it is covered with ice, it is very fre- 
quently traversed by horses dragging heavy burdens 
of coal, and most cruelly urged on by merciless driv- 
ers, unheedful of their smooth shoes, which their 
"a sg ta owners cannot see the necessity of 

eeping sharpened. I trust, sir, that the time will 
soon come when the authorities of the State, that are 
so humanely presided over the present year, will 
assist us by the passage of laws by means of which 
the city authorities can more effectually aid your 
society. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

It is known to all that the city furnishes free 
schools, a free library, free music, and free food. 
Free bridges extend to all the neighboring cities and 
towns, a it is hoped that free school-books will also 
be supplied to the pupils of the free schools. It 
gives me great pleasure also to announce to you that 
within the precincts of the City Hall there are 
already stored suitable arrangements for giving free 
water to beasts as well as to men; and that, as soon 
as the season will allow digging in the streets, the 
new fountains and hydrants will be set, to dispense 
most freely pure and living water to the poor and 
thirsty wayfarer, be he either man or beast. 


MISS DOROTHEA L. DIX. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place, Mr. President, 
for me to allude to an incident which I think I have 
never mentioned to you nor to the society. I had 
been in office only a few months when I, like our 
friend from New York, was visited by a very intelli- 
~~ and humane lady. [ did not know her, for it 

ad never been my pleasure to have met her. But 
I assure you I was very glad to see this good lady, 
and hear her kind words. She had come to make a 
proposition to give a free drinking fountain to the 
city, to be placed in some public situation at her own 
expense, where water might be freely dispensed to 
needy men, women and children, and also to poor, 
dumb animals. It was not then, however, in my 
power to accept her kind and benevolent offer; but 
she left me with the understanding that she was soon 
to make a communication to me on the subject, in 
writing, and that I would plead her cause with the 
city authorities. I ascertained the name of this be- 
nevolent woman, and perhaps I may be permitted to 
mention it here—Miss Dorothea L. Dix. Her noble 
and kind-hearted charity was never promulgated, 
simply beeause the city saw fit to step in and per- 
form a duty hitherto unperformed, and supply, at the 
instigation of the petition of your excellent society, 
the needed arrangements for free water by means of 
public hydrants. 

CONCLUSION. 

But, sir, I must not take any more of your time 
this evening. I will simply say to you and your 
associates, Go on in your good work, for I assure you 
that you have the hearty co-operation of the author- 


ities, as well as the citizens of Boston, in your efforts 
to promote the objects of your association. Person- 
ally, and in my official position, I will do all that it is 
possible for me to do in your service. 

And here let me state that this very morning I 
have refused to give my official sanction to the use- 
less species of brutality alluded to by the gentleman 
from New York; for application was denied for 
allowing unlicensed dogs to be experimented upon 
by persons claiming them for useless vivisection, as I 
could not see how, in the case in question, the human 
family could be benefited by experimental practice 
upon dogs. I most sincerely hope, sir, if you ever 
produce a book for the young, in which you will 
endeavor to instil true benevolence, you will place 
most prominently upon one of its pages Sterne’s 
words to the fly, which so many of us must have 
learned in our youth, and often recurred to since,— 
“Go, poor insect, get thee gone; why should I hurt 
thee? This world is surely wide enough to hold 
both thee and me.” I hope you will not forget, too, 
those inimitable stanzas of nature’s best poet, Burns, 
to the “mountain daisy,” to the disturbed mouse, 
and on the wounded hare; for such simple relations 
as these affect the heart, and make an impression 
upon the young mind which can never be effaced. 

I thank you, sir, for allowing me to express, in this 
manner, the city’s approval of all your proceedings, 
based upon human kindness, and the best disposition 
and impulses of our nature. 


Died with the Harness On. 


Horses were designed as beasts of burden, to re- 
lieve mankind of fatiguing drudgery. It does not 
hurt them to work hard, if they are treated kindly. 
It is not the hard drawing and ponderous loads that 
wear out horses and make them poor, balky and 
worthless; bnt it is the hard driving, the worrying 
by rough and inhuman drivers that uses up more 
flesh, fat and muscle than all the labor a team per- 
forms. Consider the ponderous loads that many 
teams are required to cart every day, and several 
times a day, and yet they appear to grow fatter and 
stronger every year. They are treated kindly. On 
the contrary, other horses that do not perform half 
the labor, soon grow poor and give out, and the next 
we hear of them is, they died with the harness on. 
Hard work does not kill them. But the fretting, 
worrying, and abuse did the job. Horses will do all 
the gees a and reaping on a large farm, thrash the 
grain, pitch the hay, turn the grindstone, saw the 
wood, and perform almost all the heavy labor that 
farmers have been accustomed to do, and grow fat, if 
they are not worried and jerked, and kicked about 
as if they were a living football.— Exchange. 


Crows. 
We do not propose te enter into the discussion 
about crows, but we publish the following from 
“Hearth and Home” :— 


“ Our Abington friend says: ‘ That the crow is the 
farmer’s friend is, I think, not a matter of doubt. It 
is true that he, as well as the blackbird, will some- 
times take a hill of corn, but this can be easily rem- 
edied by putting a very small quantity of gas-tar on 
the corn before planting, thus rendering it unpalata- 
ble to birds, fowls, and insects. Before I used this 
means of prevention I was much bothered with both 
the crow and the blackbird at the planting season, 
but instead of shooting and poisoning them, as was 
commonly done, I used to feed them by sowing 
soaked corn over the field, thus inducing them to 
build their nests in the cedars on my farm. The 
grasshoppers, last summer, did more mischief to my 
young clover than all the crows and blackbirds would 
do, if due precaution was used, in a lifetime.’” 


All good principles must stagnate without mental 
activity. 

More horses are lamed from bad shoeing than from 
all other causes together. 


When the heart is pure, there is hardly anything 
which can mislead the understanding in matters of 
immediate personal concernment. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A Spoiled Horse. 


This was my last purchase. Late in the autumn, 
the following advertisement led me toit. ‘ For sale, 
a valuable horse, to one who knows how to handle 
him.” Prompted partly by curiosity, and partly be- 
cause my stable had become vacated, I carefully 
examined the horse offered for sale. He had not 
been harnessed for over five weeks, and, what was 
worse, a did not dare to harness him. If I bought, 
I must take my chances; it was a “run for luck.” 
Notwithstanding all his faults, I somehow liked him 
from the first; yet no one of the many who had 
called to see him seemed disposed to buy. Although 
the stabler warned me not to touch him, my check 
for one hundred and sixty-two dollars and a half 
settled the matter, and I led my purchase home. I 
led him, for I did not care to back him until I had 
first made his acquaintance. My walk home gave 
me time for reflection, for though my eyes and my 
hands were kept busy in looking out for my horse, my 
thoughts were busier than either. A jump and a snort 
from my prancing steed would recall my wandering 
thoughts, and cause me to be more on my guard lest 
the stable-keeper’s warning should prove true before 
I reached home. But at last my purchase was safely 
in my stable. A higher mettled or more thoroughly 
nervous horse I never had there before. However, 
with all his faults, he had one redeeming trait—he 
did not kick! But with every other vice he seemed 
to be familiar. If I attempted to put my hand on 
his head, he would pull away and snort. I could 
hardly enter the stable without his thrashing about 
violently. ‘The grain man came, but he got so thor- 
oughly frightened, that it was weeks before I could 
induce him to come again. 


HOW I TREATED HIM. 

From the day he entered my stable until the pres- 
ent, I have never struck him a blow. JI never, under 
any circumstances, strike a horse in the stable. Kind- 
ness will accomplish what whipping has failed to do. 
I thought I had a winter’s job before me ; but the first 
thing ‘T wished to do was to win his confidenee,—to 
teach him to love me, which I feel I have effectually 
done. I began by giving him apples and potatoes, 
which I always taught him to eat from my hand, and 
at the same time patted his neck and head. In this 
way, I made rapid strides in gaining his confidence. 
What I dreaded most was to harness him. Those 
ominous words, ‘ A valuable horse to one who knows 
how to handle him,” were continually running in my 
mind. WasIthe man? Harnessed he must be, for 
every day’s delay was making the matter more diffi- 
cult and dangerous. I procured the help of two 
good men, and began. I admit that my nerves were 
a little shaky, yet my confidence in managing a 
horse had not all died out. After some trouble, we 

ot him fairly in the shafts, and I found myself seated 
Behind him, ready for a start. But it was no go. 
soon learned that there was no danger of his running 
—not a bit ot it! He threw himself back in his 
harness, and evidently expected a “scrape.” But in 
this he was disappointed. I could sit as long as he 
could stand; and I waited, said nothing, but waited 
until he got tired of waiting, and started of his own 
accord, when I drove him, and could handle him with 
perfect ease. The next day, I tried him again, with 
the same performance, followed by the same result, 
and, from that day to the present, he has never 
refused to start when I ask him, or in any way 
behave improperly. It is the fire and the spirit that 
add value to the steed, when brought under ty 
subjection to the master. Dan and myself have be- 
come the best of friends. Ile is disposed to do any- 
thing I ask him, and I never strike him a blow. 
talk to him if he is frightened. A kind word from 
me assures him, and he takes courage. 


WHAT I NOW HAVE FOR A HORSE. 

He can “make his mile” in three minutes, or 
twelve miles an hour, has fine style and action, and 
is as good and clever an animal in the stable or har- 
ness as I could wish. My boy of twelve can handle 
him and take care of him with perfect safety. It 
was not the whip that made him what he is, but the 
law of kindness, which always works best, on man or 
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beast. By it I have a good and valuable horse, and 

I think he has a master who “knows how to handle 

him.” O. W. F. 
Chelsea, Mass. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Instinct of Animats. 


Some dozen years since, the Hon. Grantley F. 
Berkly contributed articles to the London Field, the 
country gentleman’s newspaper, touching the exer- 
cise of reason in the brute creation, many instances 
of which came under his own observation. He has 
no doubt but animals reason. For my part, I know 
it, or I know not what reason is. And many a wiser 
head than mine knows it, too. Moreover, I have no 
doubt that their souls (for it cannot be disputed that 
some of the noble of the canine race possess that 

at gift to a much larger extent than many of the 
nt a sad comment on poor humanity,) 
“ Shall be admitted to that equal sky.” 


Here is an instance that bomgonet in my native 
neighborhood of this faculty exhibited in a horse :— 
A certain teamster owned a strong, powerful and 
very intelligent animal, which had served him faith- 
fally many years. Kind and tractable to his master, 
yet no one else eould make him obey. It was the 
custom of the teamster to take him from the dray at 
noon, in the market place, slip off his bridle, and 
send him to the stable, the door of which would be 
temporarily fastened with a stick put through the 
re over the hasp. He would draw out the 
wooden peg with his teeth, pull off the hasp, draw 
open the door, and walk in to his noon-tide meal. 

On one occasion, he took a notion that his allow- 
ance of provender was insufficient for his appetite, 
and thought, no doubt, that as he had done his share 
of work to earn the grain, he was entitled to as much 
as he wished. Accordingly he backed out of his 
stall, after finishing his aie, pushed open the 
stable door with his head, walked around to the op- 
posite side of the building, deliberately took down a 
set of bars with his nose and teeth, pulled open the 
big door in the same manner, went to the grain bin, 
and helped himself, ad libitum. 

His master, to put a stop to such marauding, 
would either go with him, or send him home, and 
then lock him into his part of the stable. But the 
knowing beast, finding the door fast, reached his 
head out of the small window near the door, and 
tried to pull off the lock. Finding his attempt 
fruitless, he turned and kicked open the door, then 
went round as before, and helped himself to the oats. 

I well remember, when quite a small lad, this 


‘ teamster put me on this horse to ride him to his 


stable, and to give him his luncheon. Safely he bore 
me to the door of his home, when I took a notion to 
extend my ride; but it was of no avail, for not one 
inch further would the animal budge. I alighted 
and stood on tip-toe to reach the buckle of the bridle, 
but the sagacious creature, anticipating my motive, 
held his head down and over, most kindly and gen- 
tly, until I had relieved him of his head-gear. But 
Icould not replace the bridle; he would not suffer 
that, net he. 

Whenever he was put into a pasture, if he took a 
notion to another field, he would not, like the vulgar 
herd, take a leap to accomplish his purpose, but care- 
fully take down the bars to make his “ exits and his 
entrances.” 

Manifold are the anecdotes of this kind, which 
most certainly give evidence of forethought and 
reason. We must not be so selfish in our views of 
these things, or so arrogant and self-conceited as to 
think that we are so far above the brute creation, in 
every particular. Remember that, in the beautiful 
lines of Coleridge,— 

“The good God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


CyMmon. 


Mayor Fox, of Philadelphia, has given notice to 
the citizens that one thousand sparrows have been 
imported from Europe and let loose in the public 
squares to destroy the worms and other insects, and 
he asks that they be protected.—Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, Aprit 2, 1869. 


{ [For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
Faithful Dogs. 
BY DR. DIO LEWIS. 


Mr. Eprror,—I want to give you two facts. A 
friend of mine in Central Michigan went to Cali- 
fornia in 1856, taking with him a large and fine 
hunting dog. This animal was my friend’s faithful 
and useful companion in the mines during six months, 
when the man sickened and died. The dog followed 
his master’s body to the grave, remained there almost 
a week, and then disappeared. About one hundred 
and twenty days after the death of the man in Cali- 
fornia, there came crawling and staggering into the 
yard of the old home in Central Michigan a poor, 
famished, sore-footed and dying dog. A few feeble 
wags of the tail, lickings of his old mistress’s hands 
and face, a few feeble expressions of affection and 
joy, and poor Sam sunk with piteous and feeble 
moanings into a long, deep sleep, from which, when 
he awoke, he found himself with his master, let us 
ie in another and better world. 

ear Watertown, New York, about nine years ago, 
a fine spaniel dog was suspected of stealing sheep. 
His owner was a poor man, and worked for a farmer 
who was one of the principal sufferers from the loss 
of the sheep. The man was told that if he would 
kill his dog, it would be all right; otherwise they 
would kill the dog for him, and sue him for damages. 
Ponto was taken down to a small stream, knocked on 
the head with an axe, and thrown into the water. 
Almost forty-eight hours afterward, the poor creature 
was found, just at daylight, trying to draw himself up 
the steps of his master’s house, with one eye de- 
stroyed, and a hole in his skull. His mistress’s heart 
was so penetrated by the spectacle, that she carried 
him up stairs, and, allowing the neighbors to think he 
was dead, not even informing her husband, nursed 
~~ Ponto with poultices and other treatment until 
e was well. In the mean time, the guilty dog—for 
Ponto was entirely innocent—had been discovered 
and killed. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A Plea for the Horse. 
* Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” 

See him in the pasture, prancing and racing, with 
flowing mane and distended nostrils! What is more 
symmetrical, what more beautiful? Whether it be 
the powerful dray horse, the fleet Arabian, or the 
Shetland pony, he has noble qualities. By nature 
docile, ready, faithful, patient and willing, with fidel- 
ity and friendship for man, what possible excuse can 
any one have for maltreating him? Ignorance of 
human laws cannot excuse him, for he knows the 
divine law, the law of his own conscience. He acts 
against his own interest, and degrades himself. 

On the score of his being endowed with feelings 
similar to our own, and from a regard to his manifold 
and indispensable services, the horse richly merits 
justice, consideration and compassion from man. _IIl 
treatment serves only to make him obstinate and 
spiritless. ‘Gentle in manners, but resolute in 
deed,” quite sensible of kind and fair treatment, no 
man will do otherwise than make a grateful return 
for the many duties required of him. C. D. H. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
He Dislikes Cats.’’ 


I venture to call attention to a species of cruelty 
practised by a man in this town who has set traps all 
around his fence for the purpose of maiming such 
unfortunate cats as shall venture in his domains. 
These traps are so adjusted as to cut off the poor 
creatures’ legs. His reason for this barbarity is 
simply that he dislikes cats! This action gives great 
sorrow to the people of the neighborhood, many of 
whom have pets for whose lives they are daily in 
fear. When will the time come when we shall find 
the earth large enough not to grudge our “ poor 
earth-born companions and fellow mortals” their 
brief day of life? Ah! not before our hearts grow 
larger, I fear. 

A FRIEND oF “ Our DumB ANIMALS.” 


It is good to begin well; better to end well. 


The Great Pigeon Match. 

The great shooting match between John Taylor, 
of Jersey City, and John Tucker, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, for two thousand dollars, one hun- 
dred birds each, announced to come off at Dubois’ 
track, on Eighth avenue and 149th street, was 
brought to a very sudden termination, owing to the 
interference of Mr. Henry Bergh, President of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
About one thousand persons had paid to witness 
the match, and about two or three hundred man- 
aged to gain admittance, when it was found that a 
damper had been put on the whole proceedings. 
The traps had been set, and everything was in 
readiness, when Mr. Bergh put in an appearance, 
surrounded by about twenty-five policemen. 

He soon made known his intentions, demanding 
an immediate suspension of the match, under 
threats of the arrest of the two principals. When 
the facts became known, the greatest excitement 
was manifested, and the crowd kept up a continual 
hooting and shouting, calling Bergh all sorts of 
names. In fact, he was blackguarded every step 
he took, and had he not been well protected by the 
police, we doubt not the crowd would have thrown 
him in the North River. 

The principals and their friends, after a short 
consultation, came to the conclusion that it would 
be better to postpone the match than have any 
trouble, and up to the hour our reporter left, the 
time and place had not been settled upon. It will, 
however, take place in New Jersey, no doubt to- 
morrow afternoon, as there are between two and 
three hundred persons from Providence and Bos- 
ton on here to witness the match. Nearly all the 
members of the Withrum Shooting Club, of Bos- 
ton, were on the ground.—N. Y. Paper. 


Will some member of a shooting club favor us 
with an article showing the purpose of these 
shooting matches, and what is gained by them? 
Many of our readers believe that the birds not 
killed are wounded, and fly away with broken legs, 
perhaps with the loss of an eye, or with shot in 
their bodies, and suffer for weeks! To the unini- 
tiated (?) it would seem that the practice is a cruel 
one, and that skill in the use of shot guns might be 
obtained with less cruelty. But let us hear from 
some “ expert.” 

Watertown Horse Car Incident. 

Last Sabbath afternoon, as a Watertown horse-car 
was passing the Unitarian Church in Old Cambridge, 
the switch was turned in such a way that the car 
passed on to the wrong track. The driver, instead 
of losing his temper, calmly said, “ Never mind; try 
it once more.” The car was backed, but now one of 
the horses became a little confused, since he did not 
understand what the trouble was, and refused to start. 
At this point, the driver remarked, in a gentle and 
pleasant tone of voice, “ Well, he will be all right in 
a minute.” As the driver now patted the horse 
caressinyly, the noble animal was encouraged, and 
started on without a moment’t delay. That man 
showed rare common sense, and pursued a course of 
treatment of the animal under his care worthy to be 
imitated by all. He did a good deed, and “shall in 
no wise lose his reward.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

Let us hear of other similar cases of kindness and 
good judgment, for although we are compelled to 
report cases of cruelty to show the penalty, and to 
excite the sympathies of the people, we are also glad 
to record instances of humane treatment, to encour- 
age others to follow the example. 


Worms in Horses. 

E. C. Haserick, of Lake Village, N. H., claims to 
have discovered a remedy for worms in horses, by 
an outward application without giving any medicine 
or inflicting any pain. 


A NEW way to manage bees is to place a little 
chloroform in the hive, when they fall as if dead, and 
for ten minutes may be handled like so many beans 
after that they wake up and go to work. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, May A, 1869. 


To Our Members. 


We publish on 7th and 8th pages a list of our 
members for 1868. From the haste in which they 
were received at the organization of the Society 
doubtless some errors and omissions have occurred. 
Parties discovering any omissions or errors in 
names or locations will confer a favor by apprising 
us at once. 

Many of the members have already renewed their 
membership for the coming year, and others have 
newly become members. Those who have not re- 
newed and those who intend to aid us will please 
do so at once, as we wish to publish a list of mem- 
bers for 1869-70 in our June No. 

We do not propose to urge any one to help us, 
but we feel that our cause commends itself to 
humane persons, and that their gifts will be volun- 
tary. The field is constantly widening, and we 
believe our funds are wisely expended. A glance 
at our list of officers would seem to guarantee that. 


Departure of Mr. Angell. 

Our president started upon his European trip on 
the 17th ult., in steamer City of Brooklyn, from New 
York, and we have already heard by telegraph of 
the safe arrival of the steamer on the other side. 
We shall look for a letter for our June No. from 
him, and for his own sake and for ours we know 
our readers will join us in fervent wishes for his 
improved health. 


GOVERNOR CLAFLIN’s and Mayor SHURTLEFYF’S 
addresses on first page are worthy the attention of 
our readers, and show the interest in our cause at 
“ Head-Quarters.” 

In our next we propose to publish the speeches 
of Rey. Drs. Kirk and Clarke. 

We have also a report of Mr. Bergh’s address, 
which will be an attraction in future numbers. 


Still the work goes bravely on. 


Pennsylvania, Maine and Illinois have enacted 
laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals dur- 
ing the last few weeks. In another column will 
appear the action in the first named States. New 
Jersey is also waking up. In our next number we 
propose to publish the law and organization of the 
societies in all these States, and hope by that time 
to have our own law completed, so that the paper 
will be a sort of text-book for other States. 


Attend to your own Business 


Is the frequent answer of teamsters to ladies or 
gentlemen who attempt to interfere when they are 
beating their horses. If sometimes they use a shorter 
sentence, and prefix a “superfluous adjective,” it is 
only akin to the spirit that prompts the cruelty re- 
buked. 

And what shall be the answer to such a man? 
Gently, but decidedly, to say, “That is precisely 
what I am doing. It is my business to protect an 
animal which is being abused, to beg you to be 
humane, and to warn you that there is a law which 
will punish you and protect him.” 

If he persists, take the number of his team and 
he names of two witnesses, and report the case to us. 


End of our First Volume. 

With this number our first volume closes. We 
purpose to continue the paper in the same form, 
but to add four or eight pages to receive 
advertisements. 


Renew Your Subscriptions. 


We send bills to subscribers out of the city 
whose subscriptions expire with this number. 
Boston subscribers will be called upon in person. 
We trust they will remit promptly, in order that 
we may be ready for a prompt issue of the June 
number. The letters of Mr. Angell from Europe, 
and other interesting features, we are confident 
will make our next volume equal to the last. 


Advertisements. 


Our directors have voted to increase the number 
of pages of our paper and to receive advertise- 
ments, as far as possible, kindred to our cause. 
There are many improvements in harness, horse- 
shoes, cribs, stanchions, pavements, remedies for 
diseases of animals, and many other articles which 
tend to alleviate the sufferings of animals and to 
“make their burden light.” All these are kindred 
to the cause. 

We are ready to receive such advertisements 
now, to be inserted in the June number, of which 
we shall issue twenty-five thousand copies, to be 
distributed in part to the visitors at the Peace 
Jubilee. 


“Men die, 
Their deeds live after them.” 

It is not inconsistent with the hope that our 
members and all friends of the cause may have a 
long life, when we suggest that “it is appointed 
unto all men once to die,” and that it has become 
a custom in New York and in Europe for men and 
women in making their wills to remember societies 
kindred to ours. The time may eome when the 
success of our Society will depend upon testa- 
mentary gifts,and we know many persons would 
be glad to feel that they have left “material aid” 
to our Society after they have been translated to 
a higher service. 

The following is a convenient form of bequest :— 

I give and bequeath the sum of 
to the Treasurer for the time being, of a Society called 
or known by the name of THE MassSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS, established 1868; to be at the disposal of 


the Board of Government for the time being, of said 
Society. 


Check-Reins. 

“ Examples strike all human hearts,” was a favorite 
motto in our childhood, and we again call the atten- 
tion of the community to the effort to abolish the use 
of check-reins. 

If ladies and gentlemen who meve in that circle 
where we look for the better customs, and where so- 
ciety looks for examples, would give their aid to this 
movement, it would soon be generally followed. 
There is an individual responsibility about this which 
we hope all our members will be glad to meet, and 
which has been met already by some of them and 
others who are friendly to their horses and the 
cause. 


A light heart makes nimble hands, and keeps the 
body healthy and the mind free. 


The Law’s Delay. 

We regret exceedingly the delay in the passage 
of our new law. It was recommitted to the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate in March, but they 
have not yet reported it back. This delay checks 
us constantly in our efforts, as the present law fails 
to reach the cases. 


Red Veal Triumphant. 


We are glad to find that the leading butchers in 
the State have ceased the bleeding of calves, and 
that purchasers demand red veal. It surprises us 
that any one can prefer white veal when he realizes 
that the calf has been in a weak, almost fainting 
condition for days before being killed. Consider- 
ing his fevered condition from loss of blood and 
lack of food, it is not strange that veal has been 
considered unwholesome, and that sickness has 
followed the eating of it. How often has it been 
said, in common parlance, “veal is as dry as a 
chip.” Those who eat red veal do not make this 
complaint. We hope by a general acquiescence in 
this improved practice to avoid prosecution, al- 
though justice will demand action against those 
who persist. 


Twenty-Two Miles an Hour! 

We hear that it is proposed, upon a large wager, 
to drive a well-known horse twenty-two miles within 
an hour. Can any one give us the particulars, and 
when and where the trial will take place ? 

We desire to be present to endeavor to convince 
the owners, by fair argument, that the trial cannot 
take place without cruelty to the horse, and, if that 
does not avail, that it is inexpedient for them to 
proceed ! 


Acknowledgment. 


We are indebted to T. B. Smithies, Esq., of 
London, for a parcel of valuable illustrated books, 
published by Partridge & Co.,9 Paternoster Row. 
Among them are “ Clever Dogs and Horses,” “ Our 
Four-Footed Friends,” by May Howitt, “ Animal 
Sagacity,” by Mrs. S. C. Hall, “Sparks from the 
Anvil,” by Elihu Burritt, “ Mother’s Lessons,” “ Our 
Children’s Pets,” &c., &c. Nearly all of them illus- 
trate the beauty and duty of kindness to animals. 
We hope the day will come when such works will 
be published in this country. We commend these 
works to all who are making presents to children. 


Blood-Hounds and Slavery. 
A subscriber writes as follows :— 


Mr. Epitor:—My paper comes duly to hand, 
and it suits me completely. Iwas a slave, was sold 
seventeen times, parted from family four times, 
remained in bondage forty-three years. I made my 
escape by being a house servant part of the time, and 
learning to win the affections of the savage hounds. 

I was seventeen days on my way to a land of 
freedom, without food except when I occasionally 
obtained fruit, nuts and so forth. I was often pur- 
sued by the hounds, but could quell them immedi- 
ately. They would quietly guide me on my journey 
some ways, then wagging their tails would seem to 
bid me good-bye. Thank Heaven, through the 
assistance of God and the fierce hounds I gained my 
freedom. 

It has been my fervent desire ever since I could 
remember that some means might be taken to protect 
the poor animals from cruel treatment. I treat my 
animals as J should desire to be treated, and hope 
every humane soul will pursue the same course. 
May God bless your efforts. J. @. T. 
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Maine 
Has taken active measures by the passage of a law 
and the formation of a society, as will appear by 
the following extract from our exchanges :— 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—One of 
the very list things done by our legislature at its 
recent session was also one of the very best things 
ever done by any legislature, viz., the passage of an 
act for the prevention of cruelty to animals. We 
hope no one will fail to become familiar with its 

rovisions. The fine for any form of cruelty to any 
domestic animal whatever, or for failing to provide 
necessary “food, drink or protection from the 
weather” for such animals, is imprisoment not 
exceeding one year, or a fine of two hundred dol- 
lars, or both. It regulates the transportation of 
« cattle, sheep, swine or other animals ” by railroads, 
and makes provision for their being unloaded “ for 
rest, water and feeding for a period of at least five 
consecutive hours,” in cases where they have been 
kept in cars longer than twenty-eight hours. Not- 
withstanding the fact that “ sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, 
police officers and constables” are required to 
prosecute all violations of the provisions of this 
act, it will, like the somewhat similar act already 
upon our statute book, become, to a great degree, 
inoperative, unless individual or associated effort is 
brought to co-operate with the authorities in bring- 
ing to justice offenders against this law and against 
humanity. Hardly a week passes that one does not 
see upon our streets cases of cruelty to animals in 
some of its forms, such as overloading and severe 
beating of horses and other team animals, and we 


“urge upon our humane citizens the formation of a 


“Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 
such as exists in other States, to co-operate with 
the legal authorities in carrying out the require- 
ments of this act. Let all our cities and large 
places have such societies, and the numerous in- 
stances of man’s inhumanity to the animals under 
his care which so often comes to us would be no 
more heard. We hope some movement in this 
direction will be at once taken in this city —Maine 
Farmer. 


Among the other things done by the last legisla- 
ture, is an act making further provisions for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. It is a subject of 
which people are too often reminded by pitiful 
exhibitions in the use, or rather the abuse, of horses 
and oxen. And we rejoice that the legislature 
recognized the advances of humanity in this direc- 
tion, and responded to the demands of the age by 
affixing suitable pains and penalties to the crime. 
—Bath Sentinel. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS.—BaNnGor, April 23, 1869.—This asso- 
ciation is now fully organized by the election of its 
officers, and is prepared to enter upon its great 
humane purpose. It has now enrolled upon its 
books one hundred and thirty-six members. It 
commends itself to all. Ever bearing in mind that 
the object of the law is more for the prevention of 
cruelty than its punishment, much good can be 
effected if the members of this association, and all 
other humane persons, witnessing acts of cruelty, 
will make it a rule to call the attention of the parties 
guilty to the law. This being done in a kindly 
Manner, and failing in its purpose, more forcible 
arguments may be resorted to. This association 
will then interpose its authority. Persons desirous 
of information in regard to the law, or reporting 
acts of cruelty, can address O. H. Ingalls, Secretary, 
or the undersigned. JOSEPH Carr, President. 


We congratulate our sister State on their success, 
and shall be glad to co-operate with them in all 
measures for the good of the cause. 


Diploma. 

We propose to furnish during the year to all an- 
nual and life members, a handsome lithograph certifi- 
cate of membership, suitable for framing, so that in 
every home where we have a member, there may be 
an endorsement of our cause. 


“ Equality,” says a French writer, “means a desire 


“et equal to your superiors and superior to your 
eqi 


Pennsylvania. 


A new law was enacted in this State at the last 
session of the legislature, and the officers of the 
society are taking active measures to enforce it in 
Philadelphia. In one respect, at least, they are in 
advance of us, as will appear by the following, cut 
from a Philadelphia paper :— 


WoMEN’s SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—A meeting of ladies to 
form a branch society of the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was held 
yesterday, at noon, at the residence of Mr. Waln, 
923 Walnut street, Mrs. Mary Earle acting as tem- 
porary president, and Miss S. L. Baldwin as secre- 
ta 


ry. 

The object of the meeting having been explained, 
a committee was appointed on permanent organi- 
zation, who reported the following as oflicers: 
President, Mrs, Caroline E. White; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Moses Brown, Miss Deborah Smith, 
Mrs. Dr. Joseph Parrish, Mrs. Charles S. Ogden, 
Miss Ellen Waln, Miss Mary C. Coxe, Mrs. George 
Pitt, Mrs. Rhea Barton, Mrs. Phoebe Clapp, Mrs. 
Alex. Brown; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Ashurst; Recording Secretary, Miss Eliza- 
beth Morris; Treasurer, Mrs. Craig D. Ritchie. 
The report was unanimously accepted, and Mrs. 
White took the chair. 

On motion of Miss §. L. Baldwin, it was resolved 
that a board of managers, consisting of twenty- 
four members, from which committees shall be 
drawn, be created. Mrs. Mary Earle, Mrs. Aubrey 
H. Smith, Miss E. C. Stevenson, Miss Anna Grif- 
fith, Miss Sallie M. Waln, Miss Elizabeth B. Smith, 
Mrs. M. C. Hoyt, Miss Davidson, Mrs. Stitt, Miss 
S. L. Baldwin, Miss Mary A. Lewis, Mrs. Samuel 
Parrish, were appointed as a portion of the board. 
The remaining portion was left vacant, in order 
that it might in the future be filled with members 
residing in the rural portions of the city, or in 
neighboring towns and villages. It is proposed to 
make this branch as effective as the parent society, 
and in order to do so, it is contemplated to employ 
an agent that shall be entirely and solely under the 
control of this society at as early a day as possible. 
The fee for admission to membership was fixed at 
one dollar, in order to place it within the power of 
all to join who feel interested in the matter. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


Drinking Fountains in Boston. 


We have all sorts of societies for all sorts of worthy 
objects in Boston, but we need one more, and this is 
a “ Society for the erection of drinking fountains.” 
Such a one exists in Philadelphia, where a new 
fountain has recently been erected, which is thus 
described by the Philadelphia Ledger :— 

“ It is composed of granite, a square block forming 
the upper portion of it. The water issues from the 
mouth of an animal’s head, upon pressure being ap- 
plied to the top of a brass cock, and galvanized cups, 
suspended by chains, are provided for use by the 
thirsty. On the face of the fountain fronting the 
street is this inscription from Proverbs: ‘Let thy 
fountains be dispensed abroad, rivers of water run in 
the streets.’ eneath this inscription is a basin 
designed to be always full of water for use by horses 
and dogs, and cattle when driven through the streets.” 

Boston ought certainly to have street fountains, 
and their erection is legitimately within the province 
of the City Council. Boston Journal. 


The editor was probably not aware that Boston 
has already, upon the petition of our Society, moved 
in this matter, and that several fountains have been 
purchased. By reference to Mayor Shurtleff’s 
address in another column, it will be seen that they 
will soon dispense water in our streets to man and 
beast. Charlestown and Chelsea have them already 
in use, and we hope every city in the State and 
country will follow the example. There are advan- 
tages growing out of them which extend beyond the 
comfort of animals, but which need not be discussed 
here. 


Communicated. 
Wood versus Stone Pavements. 


The general character of the pavements now in 
use in our cities, inflicting as they do, great cruelty 
on the noble animals compelled to pass over them, is 
attracting the attention of the public mind to the 
necessity of providing something better than the 
stony ways which are a reproach to humanity and 
civilization. 

As stone is productive of so much injury and de- 
struction to both horse and vehicle, as well as discom- 
fort to man from its intolerable noise, what material 
shall we use in its place ? 

The Nicolson Wooden Pavement was introduced 
in the western cities some twelve years ago; and the 
continuous and severe use to which it has been sub- 
jected, and the favor with which # is now regarded, 
not only in those places, but in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and other cities where it is being laid, confirm 
the durability and advantages of wood over all other 
materials. 

As some of the Nicolson Pavement is about to be 
laid in Boston, a description of the method of con- 
structing it, will be interesting to the public. 

The wood is thoroughly treated by a preservative 
process which removes the sap and supplies its place 
with resinous oils and carbolic acid; rendering it 
indestructible from decay. The ground being pro- 
perly prepared, the foundation or flooring, consisting 
of boards of an uniform length of four or six feet, is 
laid directly upon the bed of the street, the ends of 
the boards resting on stringers embedded in the 
ground, forming a continuous and unyielding pi we 
for the blocks; which are set in rows from curb to 
curb, leaving a space or perpendicular groove between 
each row three quarters of an inch wide and six inches 
a These grooves are first filled with heated 
pebbles, and then boilin we is poured in until 
they are covered, completely filling the interstices of 
the blocks and flooring beneath, when the pebbles 
and asphaltum are thoroughly rammed down. The 
entire surface of the pavement is then treated to a 
coating of asphaltum and spread over with fine beach 

avel, which becomes partially pulverized and ground 
into the fibres of the wood, forming a firm and per- 
manent coating of silica, which prevents slipping in 
wet weather. 

It is claimed that wood thus treated will promote 
the health of those localities where the pavement is 
laid, as in the presence of carbolic acid decomposition 
of vegetable and animal matters cannot take place. 

The grooves and interstices of the blocks and floor- 
ing being filled with boiling asphaltum, the ground is 
never displaced by water running down between the 
blocks; nor does it ever freeze, so that gas or water 
pipes can be laid and repaired as easily in winter as in 
summer. The foundation being in sections, can be 
taken up and replaced without disturbing the con- 
tinuity of the surface of the street. 

This pavement costs about one dollar more per 
square yard than stone; but it is claimed that the 
large saving in the cost of shoeing, repairing of pave- 
ments, cleaning of streets, injury and destruction of 
horses and vehicles, and freedom from noise, dust and 
mud, render it in the end very much cheaper than 
the best stone pavement, and certainly contributes 
vastly to the comfort of the animals that travel over it. 

* * 


White Mountain Prince. 


THE well-known little black horse named Prince, 
of Mr. J. M. Thompson, which will be remembered 
by the visitors to the White Mountains, died a few 
days since, aged thirty-nine years. He was one of 
the best driving and most thorough broken of horses, 
and retained all his good qualities up to the time of 
his death. Only two days before the event, he was 
taken out of the stable, and he moved around as 
gaily as a seven-year-old. Not a person who did not 
know him could guess within fifteen years of his age. 
He was drawn to his grave by six white horses, and 
followed by forty of his stable companions, led by the 
grooms. He was buried at the very foot of Mount 
Washington, and next spring a marble monument 
will mark his final resting-place.—February, 1869. 
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Children’s Department. 


Dr. Parrish and his Horse, Lion. 


Through the kindness of a son of this eminent 
and highly estimable physician of Philadelphia, the 
compiler has been furnished with the following inter- 
esting narrative :— 

“Dr. Joseph Parrish, late of this city, was the 
owner of a valuable horse, whose fidelity and sagaci- 
ty were very remarkable. For more than twenty 
years he accompanied the Doctor in his daily rounds 
among the sick, and exhibited some traits of charae- 
ter which almost entitled him to rank above the 
beasts that perish. Though a horse of very high 
spirit, his master never hitched him at the doors of 
his patients, as Lion seemed to feel his honor was 
compromised by so doing, and it is believed he never 
violated the confidence reposed in him. When 
alarmed, or disposed to be frolicsome, the lines thrown 
loosely on his back, and a word of gentle reproof, 
were generally sufficient to bring him into order. 
In the heat of summer, it was his habit to walk into 
the shade, sometimes crossing the street for that pur- 
pose; and in the winter, he would seek the sun, 
taking care to place himself in a position best adapted 
to his comfort, in doing which he was careful not to 
endanger the safety of the vehicle. There seemed 
to be a bond of more than common sympathy be- 
tween master and horse, and when the Doctor’s visits 
were unusually long (particularly if the weather was 
inclement,) Lion would sometimes manifest his im- 
patience by unmistakable signs, when his kind mas- 
ter would playfully expostulate, and explain the 
cause of his long absence. 

“ After Lion had retired to enjoy the repose of 
the country, he delighted to hear the voice and 
receive the caresses of his old and long-tried friend, 
and would give evidences of affection that could not 
be misunderstood. Although far beyond the average 
age of his species, his noble mien and lofty bearing 
in old age impressed the observer with his superiority. 
He died aged about thirty-seven years. 

“This old and faithful servant is thus remembered 
in the will of Dr. Parrish, and enjoyed the benefit of 
his legacy for nearly five years: 

“«My son, Joseph, now on Oxmead Farm, N. J., 
where my faithful horse, once so well known in Phil- 
adelphia, has for several years found a comfortable 
asylum in his old age, Ido hereby commit over my 
said horse Lion to the particular care of my son 
Joseph, desiring that he may be daily curried and 
rubbed down, and kept warm and well covered in 
the winter season, having a blanket for stable use, 
and also a neat, well-fitted and warm covering, when 
taken out in the neighborhood for the benefit of fresh 
air and exercise ; and if his teeth should fail, I desire 
that soft and nutritious food shall be carefully pro- 
vided for him, and that in his stable every proper 
attention shall be paid to cleanliness, with an abun- 
dant supply of clean straw for litter. 

“« And i do hereby direct my executors and trus- 
tees to pay over to my son Joseph, one hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum, in halt-yearly payments of 
seventy-five dollars, as a compensation for the board 
and safe keeping of my old and faithful horse during 
the continuance of his life.’” 


Don’t po 1T.—Don’t speak a harsh, unkind word, 
and thus make sad the heart of another. Speak 
gently ; ’tis better. 

Don’t make the burden of another heavier, when 
it is in your power to lighten the same. Keep in 
good humor; anger is a waste of vitality. No man 
or boy does his best except when cheerful. 

Don’t let others say that you are selfish and care 
only for yourself. 


+or 


The following is a neat and ingenious imitation of 
some of the poetry of the middle ages: 


O’er the sea see flamingo flaming go, 

The lark hie high, the swallow follow low. 
The small bees busy at their threshold old, 
And lamb lamenting in the threefold fold. 


Feed the Birds. 


A bird appears a thoughtless thing, 
He’s ever living on the wing, 
And keeps up such a carolling, 
That little else to do but sing 

A man would guess had he. 


‘No doubt he has his little cares, 

And very hard he often fares, 

The which so patiently he bears, 

That, listening to those cheerful airs, 
Who knows but he may be 


In want of his next meal of seeds ? 

I think for that his sweet song pleads. 

If so, his pretty art succeeds. 

I'll scatter here among the weeds 
All the small crumbs I see. 


Whips and Thoughtless Boys. 


The care of farm stock is often placed in the hands 
of thoughtless boys, whose great ambition is to have 
a whip—the whip being obtained, the next matter is 
an object to use it on. To use it on an inanimate 
object that could not move, would afferd no gratifica- 
tion ; it must be tried on an object that will appre- 
ciate its force by a quick movement. A cow is to be 
driven to water, or from one field to another; a boy 
with whip in hand, is delighted with the task; when- 
ever he can get near enough, the whip is applied. 
The animal becomes excited, and will not drink; 
becomes more wild and fearful, fretful and angered. 
If a milch cow, this treatment will show at the next 
milking by a diminished quantity. 

It may be said the boy does not know any better. 
It is to be feared-that he has learned from those who 
cannot plead ignorance as an excuse. Boys are very 
apt to learn by example, and when example agrees 
with their inclination, it is applied with greater free- 
dom. Asa general thing, boys should not be em- 
eit to drive stock on a farm, unless they have 

een well trained and educated to the duty. They 
are aften employed for this purpose because their 
labor is cheap; but it is apt to be too dear when the 
abuse of stock is taken into account.—American Stock 
Journal. 


Contributed. 
Mr. Hogg’s Quiet Joke. 


Having read several anecdotes of the canine fam- 
ily in “ Our Dumb Animals,” we think perhaps the 
following may be worthy a place among them, and 
therefore copy it :— 

“Mr. Hogg seems to imagine that mankind are 
prepared to believe anything in respect to dogs which 
partakes of the mysterious, and accordingly plays off 
the following quiet joke upon his readers :— 

“Tt’s a good sign of a dog when his face grows like 
his master’s. It’s proof he’s aye glow’ring up in his 
master’s e’en to discover what he’s thinking on; and 
then, without word or wave of command, to be aff to 
execute the wull o’ his silent thocht, whether it be to 
wean sheep, or to run doon deer. Hector got so like 
me, afore he dee’d, that I remember, when I was 
owre lazy to gang to the kirk, I used to send him to 
take my place in the pew, and the minister never 
kent the difference. Indeed, he once asked me next 
day what I thought of the sermon; for he saw me 
wonderfu’ attentive amang a rather sleepy congrega- 
tion. 

“‘ Hector and me gied ane anither sic a look! and 
I was feared Mr. Paton would have observed it; but 
he was a simple, primitive, unsuspecting old man—a 
very Nathaniel without guile, and he jaloused noth- 
ing; tho’ both Hector and me was like to split; and 
the dog after laughing in his sleeve for mair than a 
hundred yards, couldn’t stand it nae longer, but was 
obliged to loup awa owre a hedge into a potato field, 
pretending to scent partridges.” 


Don’t live for your own comfort and enjoyment 
alone; live for others. ~ 


Seug. 

One of the most affectionate pets I ever had was a 
squirrel called Scug, which I brought up from its 
infancy. This squirrel was a source of frequent “im- 
eel to me at school, as I often carried him in the 

reast-pocket of my jacket when in a drawing or 
some equally important class, where I was not in 
much dread of the master. On these occasions, unless 
well provided with amusement, in the shape of nuts, 
he would escape—generally at an unhappy moment, 
when a master’s eye happened to be upon me—and 
create a diversion, by the whole class being set to 
catch him. He became greatly attached to me, and 
would, when I called him, jump from one end of the 
room on to my shoulder in a bound. He was very 
fond of hiding himself under my pillow and sleepin 
there. Though anything but timid with me, he woul 
never allow any one else to take liberties with him, 
and would show great timidity at a stranger coming 
into the room. When I went home for the holidays, 
T used to take him out in the garden and let him run 
wild. The first time I did this, I had my doubts as 
to seeing him again; but, on my calling him, he 
rushed wildly down from a tree he was in and sprang 
hastily into my pocket, as if he knew he had been 
out on parole, and feared to trust any longer to his 
good intentions. After this I let him have his liberty 
fréquently ; and, strange to say, he never abused it, 
for though he would stay away for two days at a time, 
and be seen nearly a quarter of a mile from our 
house, he invariably returned, and would welcome 
me as if he was glad to get back. This I never eould 
understand, though the same thing happened to me 
with a brace of wood-pigeons, which for some time 
after I had let them fly would hover about the graden 
and come to be fed at my call. In Scug’s case I 
should not wonder if he found his living hard to get, 
not being accustemed to it; and that this influenced 
his returning as much as affection for myself. Poor 
Song, hewever, went the way of all pets—Once a 

eek, 


About Parrots. 


There is in Brooklyn, New York, a parrot that 
sings many of the popular airs correctly, and with as 
much expression as many fashionable singers give to 
them. This bird is singularly social and affectionate, 
and has a horror of being alone. He will sometimes 
awake in the middle of the night, and arouse the 
household by crying: “O dear! I am all alone!— 
alone! Somebody come to me!” 

There is another curious parrot in Philadelphia, in 
a store kept by a maiden lady whose voice is so ex- 
ceeding shrill and parrot-like that it is difficult to tell 
when she leaves off talking and the parrot begins. 
One day, as a customer was examining an article on 
the counter, Miss Polly called out: “ What are you 
doing with that ? Put it down !—put it down!” The 
lady looked round very indignantly for the offender, 
saying: “ Well, ma’am, I must say you have a very 
impudent child.” 

ear old Dr. Goldsmith, whose Natural History is 
all out of fashion now, except with us old folks, tells 
some amusing stories about parrots. Among these is 
an anecdote of a famous fellow, belonging to King 
Henry the Seventh, Queen Elizabeth’s grandfather. 
This bird, sitting on his perch in the palace yard at 
Westminster, used to hear the talk of gentlemen 
who came to the river to take the boats. And one 
day, while overlooking the busy traffic of the Thames, 
he fell from a tree into the water; and while there, 
floating helplessly, he cried: “A boat! Twenty 
pounds for a boat!” A waterman rescued him, and 
took him to the King, demanding his twenty pounds. 
The King, who was not remarkably generous, hesita- 
ted about giving so large a sum; but finally agreed to 
leave the amount of reward to the parrot. That 
ungrateful fellow, who sat on his perch, still shaki 
the water from his feathers, when appealed to, turn 
his head slyly on one side and said, “ Give the knave 
a groat.”—Grace Greenwood in the Independent. 


Guard against reading too much or too rapidly. 
Read rather with attention; lay the book often 
down ; impress on your mind what ycu have read, 
and reflect upon it. 
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Silsbee, Mrs. John H., Beverly. 
Sanborn, S. H. Cambridgeport. 
Sherman, E. C., Plymouth, 


* Deceased. 


Saunders, Charles H., Cambridge. 
Tobey, Edward S., Boston. 
Taylor, Arnold W., = 
Talbot, J. T., Dr., “ 
Thayer, Mrs. Christopher T., “ 
Thorndike, 8. Lothrop, va 
Tibbitts, Nelson, 

Tower, Moses B., 

Thompson, John A., 

Thayer, George L., 

Thayer, John H., 

Tyler, John S., 

Trainer, William, 

Tyler, J. C., & Co., 

Thayer, Rev. T. B., 

Tappan, Sewell, 

‘Thatcher’s 

Tapley, Amos P., Lynn. 

Thayer, J. B., Milton. 

Tileston, E. 'T., Dorchester. 
Torrey, Elbridge, Dorchester. 
Taft, John B., Dorchester. 
Thiery, C. L., Cambridgeport. 
Van Nostrand, William T., Boston. 
Viles, Clinton, “ 
Varney, Haskell & Co., 

Veazie, Mrs. F.S., 

Williams, Rt. Rev. John J., 
Wells, Mrs. Benjamin, 
Wheelwright, Edward, 
Waterston, Robert, 

Warren, Henry W., 

Whiton, L. C., 

Whiton, D., 

Whitney, N. D., 

Waterston, Mrs. Anna C. L., 
Walker, Mrs. Nathaniel, 
Wentworth, Oliver M., 

White, Mrs. Charles T., 
George W., 
Winslow, E. M., 

Waite, Ashbel, 

Welch, Francis W., 

Wallace, Mrs. E. M., 

Warren, 8S. D., 

Wellington, Cornelius, 

Whiting, R. H., 

Woods, S.A, 

White, Kitty, 

Ward & Spaulding, 

Woods, Perry & Co., 

Wilder & Co., 

Washbyrn & Darling, 

Weston, Annie Warren, 

Warren, William W., 

Wright, Dr. J. H., 

Worthington, R., 

Williams, Mrs. Jarvis, 
Wainwright, Peter, Braintree. 
Wood, Robert, Lowell. 

Warner, Oliver, Northampton. 
White, Luther L., Jamaica Plain. 
Wilkinson, A. J., Newton Centre. 
Willcutt, Levi L., West Roxbury. 
Webster, Albert 
Wood, William H., Middleborough. 
Wilder, H. H., Lowell. 

Walker, James, Cambridge. 
Young, George, Boston. 

Yeaton, George H., Charlestown. 


Nore.—The names of Patrons contributing une dollar, or more and less than five, have heretofore been published. We respectfully invite them to renew their donations for the present year. 


Stable and farm. 


Horse Feeding. 


All horses, says a French authority, should not 
receive the same amount of food, without any con- 
sideration of age, constitution, etc. Small fodder is 
better than hay for old horses, as it is most easily 
masticated and swallowed. When a horse is working 
hard his main feed should be oats. If he works but 
little, hay alone will answer. For a saddle or light 
carriage harse, half a peck of good oats and thirteen 
pounds of good hay is sufficient. Hay should be wet 


with salt water—a teaspoonful of salt to a bucket of | 


water. It is not economy to use bad hay because it 
can be purchased at a low price. Oats possess more 
nutritious matter for making flesh than any other 
kind of food. They should be pounded for old 
horses, but not for young Mowed grasses should 
always be given in the spring to horses not kept in 
pasture. A horse should have river water, rather 
than well or spring water, as the latter is cold and 
hard, while the former is sweet and comparatively 
warm. One bucket morning and night, or, what is 
better, a half bucket at four different times a day, is 
the proper quantity. If a horse refuses food after 
drinking he should be allowed to rest, as the refusal 
is always evidence of exhaustion. 


Water your Horses. 


Horses should never be kept so long without water 
that they will drink largely when they get it. Give 


| 
| 
| 


it to them often, and they will never injure themselves 
with it. Nothing is more common than to hitch a 
team to the plough, and make them work half a day 
without a drop. What man would submit to such 
treatment? If the plough is started at seven in the 
morning, water should be given again before ten; 
and again in the afternoon by four o'clock. Even if 
half an hour is thus consumed, more work will be done 
in a day. The objection that horses on the road 
should not “ be loaded with water,” is not valid. A 
horse weighing 1200 will not be much encumbered 
additionally by 20 pounds of water, while the disten- 
sion will give him additional strength. Every farmer 
knows that when he himself undertakes to lift a large 
log or heavy stone, he can do more by first inflating 
himself with air, and not unfrequently he loses a but- 
ton or two from his pantaloons in the operation. Some 
degree of inflation by water will add to a horse’s 
strength in a similar manner... In driving a horse on 
the road at a natural gait of nineor ten miles an hour, 
I have frequently had occasion tp observe that he 
was laboring with perspiration until I let him drink 
freely, when he ceased to sweat and evidently travelled 
more freely. Don’t be afraid to give your horses 
water; the danger is in making them abstain too 
long, in which case care is needed.—Cor. Country 
Gentleman. 


Stalls for Cattle. 
A good suggestion on the arrangement of stalls for 
cattle is given by the “Saturday Evening Post” :— 
We have seen lately in one neighborhood up in 
the farm regions of Pennsylvania, three instances of 


what appear to us to be comfortable, common sense 
stalls for cattle. The stalls are wide enough to 
admit of the animals’ turning in them, the sides 
closely boarded up, the floor, a dais, raised seven or 
eight inches above that of the passage-wa 
rear, with an outward pitch of about three inches in 
the length of the stall, the entrance of each closed 
with two-leaved folding doors opening inwards. 
There are no rings, stanchions, or any tying or fas- 
tening by the head. As all the bovine animals have 
their little itches and inconveniences to attend to as 
well as ourselves, and would be better for the use of 
their tongues, with which they can reach every pet 
of their bodies, this freedom of the stall seems to be a 
very good, common-sense arrangement, besides pro- 
viding comfortable quarters in all cold and stormy 
weather. 


Water for Stock. 


An abundant supply of pure water for domestic use 
and for stock should be provided on every farm. 
There are some farmers so negligent that they never 
look out for a severe frost or a protracted drought, 
nor calculate the loss and inconvenience they incur 
when the last resource of water on the farm gives 
out, and they are compelled to drive their stock 
several miles to water, and to bring it home in hoe 
heads or barrels for the use of the house. e 
water which falls off the roofs of barns and houses 
of any kind during rains and thaws, sometimes does 
much damage by flooding the manure heap and 
carrying away its most valuable ingredients.— West- 
ern Rural. 


in the- 
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Hale, William B., Northampton. | 4 
Hayward, G. P., Hingham. d 
Hardy, Mrs. C. F., Cambridge. | ¥ 
Hope, Jonathan, Lowell. 
Hadley, John, = | | 4 
Hoyt, E. W., 
Hill, Robert, Neponset. | | 3 
| 
| | 
| | 
Kelly, Thomas, | 
Keene, Mary A., | | 
King, C. Co., | 
| | 1 
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